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THE CALORIC ENGINE. 

SORT of miracle takes place in our back 
A shop every time we print. A boy sim- 
ply builds a fire in a stove, and in a little while 


a ponderous iron machine at the back of the 
stove, without the presence of water, steam, 
electricity, or any other such special element, 
begins to breathe like a snorting horse, and goes 
off into aregular (stationary) gallop that whirls 
various shafts and pulleys and works the press 
And the climax of the 
wonder is that this machine will snort and gal- 
lop half an hour after the fire is all taken out 
of the stove! 


that prints our paper. 


We will try to give our readers a clear idea 
of the principle of this machine, as we under- 
stand it by report of those who have taken it in 
pieces, and by our own observation of its mo- 
tions in our office. 

The body of the engine is a cylinder in hori- 
zontal position, resembling the boiler of a lo- 
comotive, about three feet long, and two feet 
in diameter. At one end of this is a stove-like 
furnace, the back part of which is in the shape 
of a potash kettle. We call it the fire-pot— 
This fire-pot extends into the cylinder. There 
is a space of an inch or two between it and the 
walls of the cylinder, so that the air in the cyl- 
inder surrounds the fire-pot besides being exposed 
to the whole surface of the end of it. When this 
fire-pot is heated, it rapidly heats the air in the 
cylinder. This is the source of power. 

Instead of a fixed head at the other end of 
the cylinder, there is a piston fitting the inside 
of the cylinder and moving in it (by forces 
which will soon be explained) to and fro through 
a space of more than a foot. This piston at one 


is the main problem of the machine ; and here 
is the answer : 

The piston, by an arrangement equivalent to 
the common connecting rods of steam engines, is 
connected with a crank ; this crank when in mo- 
tion turns a shaft ; and on this shaft is a heavy 
vast iron wheel six feet in diameter, with a rim 
five inches wide and four inches thick. This 
rim through half its circuit is solid iron, while 
the other half is cast hollow. The connection 
of the piston with this wheel by crank We., 
is so arranged that when the piston has reached 
the limit of its outward motion, under the 
pressure of the expanding air, carrying the 
crank through the first half of its revolution, 
the solid part of the wheel’s rim is uppermost, 
Thus the momentum of the 
heavy part of the wheel takes up the motion 
where the expansion of the air leaves it, and 


ready to descend. 


varrying the crank through the other half of its 
motion, drives the piston back toward the fire- 
pot. In other words, the expansion of the air 
drives the piston one way, and the gravitation 
of the heavy part of the wheel drivgs it the 
other: and these forces acting alternately, turn 
the crank, and produce continuous motion.— 
The momentuin which the great wheel gains 
when the heavy part descends, acting as in the 
ease of a pendulum, would almost carry it 
through an entire revolution; and just where 
this momentum is about to fail, the expansion 
of the air puts in its help and carries it by the 
The 


operation amounts to this :—the expansion of the 


dead point into continuous revolution. 


air expends its force in lifting the heavy part of 
the great wheel, which then descends and car- 
ries the machinery by its weight. 

But an important difficulty remains to be 
When the 
work of driving the piston to the outer end of 
the cylinder, what is to be done with that ex- 


disposed of, hot air has done its 


panded air? [fit remains in the cylinder, it 
will hinder the returning motion of the piston 
as much as it helped its outward motion. — It is 
already expanded and therefore unfit for again 
driving the piston. It must be expelled and a 


charge of cold air taken in to be ready for the 





end of its motion ippro: ches with n six or eight 
inches of the fire-pot. 
if we suppose the air tween iv and tho fire- 
pot to be suddenly heated, and of course ex- 


Vhen it i at this point 


ve . > nic - = . eile B ‘ ry: . : P 
panded, the piston will evidently be forced | fro in the cylinder. This piston also is pete Don't know, 


next expansion. Th’. is ctlected in the follow- 
ing manner 
Through ie center of he } ston already « 


scribed, pas-s a rod con ecte! with a secoi | 


|piston of the same diameter, also moving to and 
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piston, which is also at its outer limit just inside 
the other, is shot suddenly through its course, 
driving the hot air before it out into the chimney. 
The space behind this inner piston is immedi 
ately filled by cold air, which enters by valves 
This 


emptying and refilling takes place while the 


opening inward through the other piston, 


outer piston is making its return motion, so that 
it is not obstructed by the hot air and has a 
charge of cold air ready to expand and drive it 
back at the proper time. The inner piston also 
has valves opening inward, so that the air which 
has come in behind it can pass freely through it, 
and it is returned to its outer limit by the crank 
in season to start again just ahead of the other 
piston. The main thing to be understood is that 
the inner piston by its swifter motion at first 
runs away from the outer piston, thus creating 
a vacutim which opens the valves of the outer 
piston and draws in a fresh charge of air, while 
the same swift motion expels the old expanded 
charge into the chimney. Thus at every revo 
lution of the great wheel, just in season to lif 
its heavy half and carry it past the dead point, 
a fresh charge of cold air is introduced, heated 
and expanded, driving the piston before it as by 
an uncoiling spring. The great wheel, besides 
performing the office of re-agent as we have de 
scribed, operates as a balance-wheel, and also 
belt-wheel that drives what 
Further 


Our object Is simply 


serves as the main 
ever machinery is attached, details 
would not be interesting. 
to make the principle of the engine intelligible 

Our engine being several years old, is doubtless 
We understand 
that Caloric Engines are now made with upright 


quite out of date by this time. 


cylinders; and that they are much more simp 
and compact and less noisy than those of yur 
that in 
gines the hot air, instead of being discharged 


pattern. Itis also said the latest en 
into the chimney, is sent into the furnace as a 
blast to drive the fire. 


“LEAVING THE FORM.’ 
Mr. Eprror :—I notice in the remarks of a cot 
respondent in the last CrrevLar, as I have occasion 


| ally noticed elsewhere, the expression, “ one who has 
| left the foi m,” signifying, l Suppose, one whe Jin 





died. hatis the peculiar philosophy which call 
| for this inode of expression’ Are there folks who 
| believe iat souls have no forms, that there are ne 


}foonsin the spiritaal world, and that 
levves te body he becomes a 
go s int) a form) +s liiibo?”’ 

' 


when a man 
formless vy ipo and 


ANSWER BY THE CIRCULAR, 


We don’t believe in any such 


back rar 4 : lt 4 e ; 
ack toward the other end of the cylinder. | nected with the same crank as the other: but | philosophy. Our doctrine is that the soul has 


This is the first application of the power of the 
fire, and it is this pressure of expanding air on 
the piston that sustains the entire motion of the 
machinery, 

But this force of the heated air operates only 
in one direction. It drives the piston out. 
What shall send the piston back? In other 
words how shall reciprocal motion be obtained 


from a force that presses only one way? This 


| the length and arrengement of its connecting 
“apparatus is different, and the consequence is 
that its motion to and fro is not simultaneous 
“with the other. When the first piston has 
reached its outer limit, and is slowly turning 
back, an escape-valve is opened (by a cam on 
the main shaft) from the inner end of the eylin- 
fiving 


der to the chimney pipe, au vent to the 


expanded air. At the same time the second 


)a more perfect form than the body 5 that the 
| great laboratory of all forms is in God and in 
| the spiritual world: that out of this laboratory 
land “school of design” issue all the beautiful 


and curious patterns of chemical, animal and veg 


etable forn s:; and that when a good man loaves 
his coarse body, instead of “leaving the fort 

he just begins to enter th f f pertected 
forlus 
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THE DUALITY OF GOD. 


S mere observers of nature we find our- 

selves in a universe clearly marked by 
the distinction of sex. The living, sentient 
half of the universe is certainly the most 
important part, and that in which we should 
search first for the image of its Maker; and 
that part, in all its grades from the lowest 
animalcule to man, is a duality—male and 
female. 

So much was always manifest to the 
most superficial curiosity. But science, 
within the last few centuries, has shown us 
more. It is now known that vegetable life, 
in all its grades from the microscopic fun- 
gus to the rose and the palm tree, is a dual- 
ity—imale and female. 

Standing then on the boundless plain of 
nature, we see sex as far as we see life. 

But our thoughts will not stop at the 
limits of what we see. We must argue from 
the visible to the invisible. From so vast a 
fact as that of sexual distinction in all the 
realms of visible life, we are invited at 
least, if not compelled, to infer that the same 
distinction will be found extending on the 
one hand into all the regions of chemical 
combination and the imponderable powers, 
and on other into the world of invisible 
life, reaching through all the ranks of an- 
gels, principalities and powers, to God, the 
source of all. 

So much light we get from creation, on 
the great question of the nature of God. 
If the life of creation is his vesture, we 
see in it his form, and that form is a duality. 

Seeking all available stand-points from 
which to get a sight of the Eternal Center, 
turn we now to the Bible. Ifthat book should 
seem to ignore or deny what we have al- 
ready seen, we should not the less reverence 
the teachings of creation. But what if the 
Bible should distinctly aftirm that which 
we have only timidly inferred from the in- 
dications of creation? Would not the 
matching of the two views, and the reaction 


‘ of our minds between them, on the one 


hand strengthen our confidence in the the- 
ory we had previously found in creation, 
and on the other set the Bible on highas an 
oracle which thousands of years ago clearly 
announced a profound truth which is just 
now becoming dimly visible to the scientific 
world ? 

The Bible, in its first chapter, has this 
singular statement : 

“God said, Let us make man in our im- 
age, after our likeness. . . . . So God 
created man in his own image; in the 
image of God created he him; male and fe- 
male created he them.” Gen. 1: 26, 27. 

This is substantially repeated afterward 
in the following form : 

“Tn the day that God created man, in 
the likeness of God made he him; male 
and female created he them; and blessed 
them and called their name Adam.” Gen. 
5: 1, 2. 





language of these passages implies on the 
one hand a plurality of persons in God, and 
on the other a corresponding plurality of 
persons in man, and defines the plurality in 
both as a duality, by the terms “male and 
female.” Thus the Bible distinctly an- 
nounces on its first pages that in man, as 
male and female, is seen the “image of 
God.” 

This theory of the old Testament con- 
cerning the nature of God assumes a con- 
erete form in the New. Christ is there 
introduced to the world as the eternal 
Partner of the Father—* the brightness of 
his glory and the express image of his per- 
son.” The following is but a specimen of 
the language of the New Testament on the 
relation of Christ to God: 

— “Tn the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God. The same was in the beginning 
with God. All things were made by him; 
and without him was not anything made 
that was made. . . . . That was the true 
Light, which lighteth every man that com- 
eth into the world. He was in the world, 
and the world was made by him, and the 
world knew him not. . . . Andthe Word 
was made flesh, and dwelt among us (and 
we beheld his glory, the glory as of the 
only begotten of the Father), full of grace 
and truth.” John 1: 1—14. 

—* Who is the image of the invisible God, 
the first-born of every creature: for by 
him were all things created, that are in 
heaven, and that are in earth, visible and 
invisible, whether they be thrones, or do- 
minions, or principalities, or powers; all 
things were created by him, and for him; 
and he is before all things, and by him all 
things consist.” Col. 1; 15—17. 

— “The head of the woman is the man; 
and the head of Christ is God.” 1 Cor. 
11: 3. 

In this last passage Paul even in express 
terms places the Divine duality, of which 
Christ is the secondary member, in imme- 
diate juxtaposition with the human duality 
which in Genesis is declared to be its 
image. 

We have, then, the testimony of Nature 
on the one hand, and of the Bible on the 
other, that Creation has a Mother as well 
as a Father—that God is a duality. 

We do not say that either of these testi- 
monies, or both combined, are a suflicient 
basis for absolute faith. God’s mind is the 
only reservoir of absolute truth, and man 

‘an have absolute faith only by vital fellow- 
ship withhim, And it is certain that God’s 
own knowledge of his own nature is not 
dependent on the testimony of creation, or of 
the Bible. He knows himself without any 
such argumentative testimony; and he can 
make us know himself witha certainty that 
no such testimony can give. When he does 
this, we have absolute faith. The most 
that can be said of the two views we have 
presented, is, that they are, taken together, 


The critical reader will discover that the )an approximate demonstration cf the dual- 


ity of God, which may serve as a safe spring- 
board for the leap into absolute faith— 
This, indeed, is all that Science or Serip- 
ture can do for us in any case. We have 
taken that leap, and are free to assume the 
duality of God, as the basis of our Theology. 
J. WH. N. 


OUR RELATIONS TO INSPIRATION, 


iy conversation with a man of large me- 
chanical genius the other day, we were 
interested in his very emphatic remark, that 
there is no such thing as invention ; that 
all the wonderful machinery of the world 
—the Steam-engines, Printing Presses, 
Type-Setters, Telegraphs, &c., were not 
invented by man, but were given to him. 
Ile said these things were not the result of 
mere study and reasoning—a man might 
study a life-time and never reach the thing 
he wanted—but they come to us in a mo- 
ment, like a flash of light; we see them.— 
He said it might be called inspiration, or 
explained in some other way; but it was 
not invention. 

It struck us that here was a great truth, 
reached by this master machinist, and one 
not limited in its application to the results 
of mechanical genius. It has already come 
to be recognized, in a somewhat vague way 
however, that there is connected with the 
production of all true music and poetry, a 
certain higher action of the mental facul- 
ties, which produces results which are never 
otherwise reached. In these states the mu- 
sic is Acard before it is written or played ; 
the poetry flows down from invisible sources, 
and the labor involved is that of transcrip- 
tion. The symphony is discovered, the 
true poem sings out from serene depths of 
the soul-world, as truly as the isles of the 
new world rose before an approaching Co- 
lumbus, or a new star meets the searching 
gaze of the astronomer. This fact is beau- 
tifully recognized in the inscription on the 
tomb of Donizetti, the celebrated musician : 
“The finder of many melodies.” 

Is not the same thing true in all depart- 
ments of human action? Is not inspiration 
a law of life? Is not the mechanic or 
student of machinery, the subject of a “ di- 
vine afflatus,” as truly as the poet or mu- 
sician? Where do these magic combina- 
tions of steel and iron and wood, have their 
birth? Itis related that at one time the 
rich merchants and professional men of 
Philadelphia proposed to form themselves 
into a social circle from which all mechan- 
ics were to be excluded. The papers were 
drawn up for this purpose and presented to 
Dr. Franklin for his signature. On exam- 
ining their contents he remarked that he 
could not consent to write his name, inas- 
much as by excluding mechanics from the 
circle, they had excluded the Almighty, 
who was the greatest mechanic in the uni- 
verse. The objection was well made. 
He who organized this mighty universe, 
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motion, must certainly be the master me- 
chanic of all, and in the secret chambers of 
his Spirit must exist the model thought of 
every machine that is adapted to human 
and beneficent uses. Who can survey the 
vast results that have been attained in the 
mechanical world, and the bearing which 
those results have wpon human progress, 
unity and civilization, and not recognize 
the hand of God in them? The mechanics 
and so-called inventors, have been the 
agents of Him who built the world. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, directly or indi- 
rectly, they have been in connection with 
him. His thought has flowed into them. 
They have seen flashes of the inner light, 
and the ideas they have tried to image 
forth in metallic forms, have been but the 
more or less perfect realizations of the Di- 
vine idea. : 

Where is the limit to this order of things? 
Is it anywhere short of the perfect mediun- 
ship of man to the Spirit of God? We 
were not made to be independent beings, 
self-inspired and isolated. We were made 
to be socially related to God as his chil- 
dren, vessels of his Spirit, vehicles of his 
thought. This may be stated not as a re- 
ligious truth, in the common acceptation of 
the term, but as a scientific truth, capable 
of as exact demonstration as the results of 
chemical analysis. But without here argu- 
ing this point, we may simply ask if inspir- 
ation is not the truly natural condition of 
man, and if all valuable and enduring fruits 
of the human mind are not the results of 
it? Mlistorically speaking, the idea of in- 
spiration isas old as the race. The Ile- 
brew and apostolic literature is a historical 
phenomenon which has never been ex- 
plained on any other basis. Inspiration 
may be defined as the controlling or en- 
lightening influence of one mind upon an- 
other, or, more correctly speaking, of one 
spirit upon another—one spirit being dom- 
inated by, and the medium of, another 
and superior spirit. Is there anything un- 
natural or contrary to scientific truth in 
this? Are we not related on the interior 
side of our life toa realm of spiritual ex- 
istence? Where is the man who has stud- 
ied his own life, and turned his eye upon 
its hidden depths, who has not had mo- 
ments when he was conscious of standing 
on the shores of such a world? We are 
accustomed to talk about the spiritual 
world, and the Spirit of God. Do we re- 
alize that spirit is a living substance, as real 
as the granite or the diamond? as ¢a- 
pable of operating on, and influencing 
other substances, as the steam in the engine 
is capable of moving the piston-rod? Ma- 
terial science has already reached the mar- 
gin of this great truth. Prof. Tyndall, of 


London, demonstrates in the sight of his 
students, and the scientific men of England, 
that electricity, the most subtile, elusive 
and imponderable of all the influences 
Which are commonly recognized as affect- 





ing matter—is a substance, as real, and in- 


THE CIRCULAR. 
expugnable as the blacksmith’s anvil. Yet 


it is so refined a substance that it pervades 
all others. We cannot hold it and ham- 
mer it into shape like steel, or cast it into 
ingots as we do gold, yet it will rend a 
mountain asunder, and pierce the densest 
known matter. And how far is it from 
the proof that electricity is a form of mat- 
ter, to the conclusion that spirit is also a 
substance, still more refined and pure, still 
more powerful? Thirty years ago a Pro- 
fessor in one of the leading Theological 
Seminaries of New England, ridiculed a 
young man, who, in relation to his experi- 
ence, said that he had “felt the Spirit of 
God in every fiber of his body.” The idea 
that spirit could affect a material body, was 
supremely ridiculous to him, and he laughed 
it to scorn. But to-day the discoveries in 
material science, proceed step by step to 
the proof, that as we go toward refined 
and invisible forms of matter, we go toward 
the agencies that control the world—heat, 
light, electricity and the interstellar medi- 
wn. Is the Spirit of God—the most refined 


and central of all substances, less capable of 


operating on visible matter than electricity ¢ 
Perhaps thirty years from now the scientific 
world will laugh the New England Protess- 
or to scorn. : 

The same principle which science dem- 
onstrates in regard to matter; viz., that as 
we go from its grosser forms toward the in- 
visible and the refined, we go toward 
the source of power—the central and con- 
trolling influences of the universe, 
also proved by the facts of our own life. 
As we trace life inward from the surface, 
we find it manifesting itself through more 
and more refined tissues, through mediums 
of more and more apparent material weak- 
ness. The tendons move the bone, the mus- 
cles move the tendons, the nerves move 
the muscles, but what moves the nerves? 
What is it that resides back of all, which 
acting through the least cohesive, the least 
firm, the least tenacious, the least resisting 
parts of the human frame, yet lifts not only 
the most outward resisting weight, but all 
the machinery of flesh and bones which 
come between it and the remote effect / 
We go back to the last matter which the 
miscroscope takes cognizance of, the last 
matter this side of spirit, and through and 
from beyond that comes the power which 
manifests itself in outward life and action. 
Suppose we step beyond that last matter 
which the microscope reveals to us. Have 
we gone beyond substance? No, we have 
only entered upon the domain of molecu- 
lar forms—the realin of ultimate and central 
essences—the precincts of the spmrrva. 
wortp. The researches of chemistry and 
the analysis of human life both lead us 
there, both point in that direction for the 
sources of power, vital and material. 

But this is not all. 
and vital research point in an interior di- 
rection for the sources of power: they point 
in the same direction for the sources of én- 


is 


Not only do science 


telligence. The laws which govern the ma- 
terial world flow out from the molecular 
realm. The same law of gravitation which 
regulates the solar system and rounds the 
spheres, resides also in the minute atom; 
and it manifests itself in-the worlds above us 
only because it is first in the atom—in the 
minute and invisible forms of matter. 

These great laws which govern matter, 
and of which gravitation is the most striking 
and commonly observed, in all their action 
tend to order: and order is one of the high- 
est evidences of intelligence. 
ces tending to produce order must spring 
from tntelligent sources. On the other hand 
our own consciousness, if honestly interro 


Laws and for- 


gated, tells us that the sources of our intelli 
gence are spiritual. We may gather knowl- 
edge from outside and visible things, but 
our intelligence pertains to the soul, and 
flows from an inner fountain. 

From these premises is it not a natural 
and logical step, to the conclusion that the 
universe is a duality ;and that human lite 
also is a duality? This vast visible system 
around us, culminating in the splendor of 
innumerable worlds, filling the spaces which 
the telescope reveals to us, is but one side of 
the universe. Opposite to it and in the di- 
rection which the microscope reveals is an- 
other domain of matter, far more central, 
refined and important than that which lies 
in the other direction. So also with our life. 
Our outward, bodily life, which deals with 
the material world, is but one side of our ex- 
istence. Interiorly, on the soul side, we 
touch and are related to another and bright- 
er world—a world of spiritual existence, ln- 
minous with the spirit and light of omnis 
cience and truth. And this world, but lit- 
tle known, easily lost sight of amid the more 
conspicuous movements of outward life and 
surroundings, is the world from whence flow 
those motions of our life which men call 
genius and inspiration. Thence come the 
strains of harmony with which the Bachs, 

Jeethovens, and Mozarts, thrill men for cen- 
turies. Thence also the utterances 
which sway mankind by their power. 

From the stand-point which this view 


are 


gives, we think the conclusion is a plain one 
that inspiration is the truly natural state of 
human life. The wonder is that men should 
ignore and doubt it. Our unbelief in it, our 
unconsciousness of it, our lack of interest 
in it,only proves how untruthful and unscien 
tific is our mental state. Here we are in 
contact with an interior world, a world fill 
ed with the spirit of supreme power and in- 
telligence, ready to burst up into us and fill 
us with all truth. Now and then 
finely organized, inwardly receptive man 
or woman, thrills us with new creations 
in music, in art, in language, or mechan- 
ism; and men wonder at it all, and fail to 
understand; when the wonder should 


BOC 


be 
that every man is not a musician, an artist, 
an orator, an original representative of the 


spirit of all genius, These examples of hu- 





man accomplishment have only stoud a lit- 
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tle nearer to the central world of truth and 
beauty, or been alittle more sensitive to its 
influences, than their fellows. What they 
manifest is the privilege of all who will 
fuithfully open their hearts to God. “ Proph- 
ecy,” says the apostle, “came not in old 
time by the will of man 3 but holy men of 
God spake as they were moved by the Tloly 
(thost.” This is the grand principle. Liv- 
ing utterance, great and original attainment 
in musie or in art, discoveries in mechanics, 
come not by the * will of man,” but through 
the movement of the soul by the interior 
Spirit of truth. In the words of our friend, 
they are not inventions, studied out through 
our own independent strength—they are 
given tous. They are the radiance of a 
brighter world, flowing through us—fruits 
of the Spirit of God. 


LETTER FROM ONEIDA. 


Oneida Commune, Mar. 18, 1864. 


Dear Frienps :—It seems queer for the first 
time to address you and Tue Crrcvxar, as from 
a distant plaee—you who till so lately have been 
our daily intimates in this Community—but the 
change was to be ; Progress waves her magic 
wand, and whisk! in the twinkling of a fort- 
night you are at Wallingford, driving the types 
on the gentle slope of Mount Tom, and among the 
apple and cherry trees of that charming Com- 
mune. You have probably noted the peregrin- 
ations of our Press. First at New Haven, then 
at Ithaca, then at Putney, at Oneida, at Brook- 
lyn, then back to Oneida, and now completing 
the circle at Wallingford near the place of its 
birth. I understand that your printing office, 
as a building, has had an experience correspond- 
ing in vagrancy and variety with its new tenant. 
Won't Mr. A. sometime give its biography ? 

MUSIC, 

Do you want a resume of atlairs here since 
you left? To begin then with music. The ces- 
sation of the weekly concerts has been followed 
by a temporary relaxation of practice. The 
orchestra, under its new leader Mr. A. L. Burv, 
has given a half hour’s performance on the stage 
two or three times. We are waiting to hear 
more of Beethoven’s symphony in C, which has 
been barely rehearsed, and which J. our musical 
critic says is far richer than any music we have 
had heretofore. The new Nunn’s Piano, lately 
placed in our hall, proves excellent. 

LECTURES, 

We have recently had an exhibition by Mr. A. 
J. Eneu., of wonders revealed by the Hydro- 
oxygen Microscope, combined with a Stereopti- 
con apparatus by which minute forms of animals, 
vegetable pollen, &c., magnified several hundred 
thousand times, were shown reflected on canvas. 
The microscopic universe appears to equal if it 
does not exceed in interest and extent the tel- 
escopic, and great discoveries affecting human 
welfare may be expected to be made in this 
direction. Two highly entertaining lectures 
were given last week by a visitor, Rev. Mr. 
Bristo., of his observations as a traveler in 
Central America, California, Oregon and Idaho. 
He first started for California Feb. 15, 1850, 
and was sixty days in making a land journey 
across the Isthmus of Darien, On his last  re- 


turn from California, Nov. 1863, he crossed the 
Isthmus in three hours. At noon he was sailing 
on the Pacific ocean, and at seven o'clock the 
same evening was sailing on the Caribbean sea. 
Me had traveled 5,000 miles in twenty-two and 
a half days. He praised California as one of 
the healthiest countries in the world; but  per- 
haps the improvement which persons who go 
there experience in their health is not altogether 
due to the climate itself, but partly to the com- 
plete change made in their habits in respect to 
dict, clothing &e. Mr. Bristol advises all who 
are affected with old chronic difficulties to seek a 
gomplete change in their manner of life. This 
he thought better than any medicine. — Califor- 
nia produces excellent fruit in great abundance. 
Pears are very plenty, the peach crop never 
fails, and the grape is the chief glory. Oregon 
is remarkable for its rainy season of nine 
months duration ; California for its Jack of rain 
and water—dews even do not fall for six months 
of the year—dust every-where, like the lice in 
Egypt. Theheavy winds, though refreshing, are 
very annoying. The change of seasons is not so 
marked there as here, and the consequent mo- 
notony of life is burdensome. Mr. B. was free 
to declare, that taking all things into considera- 
tion, the climate of our Northern states is prefer- 
able to that of any other part of the continent, 
Tle did not neglect to mention the wonderful 
trees of California. He found one ninety-three 
paces in length after it was cut down, and the top 
brokeno ff. He had visited Oregon, but thought it 
a rather poor country, excepting the valley of the 
Willamette River, which he describes as almost 
a paradise, and an extraordinary place for fruit. 
He had seen specimens there of the common 
Baldwin apple which measured eighteen inches 
in cireumference. 

Mr. B. remained one year in Idaho, and not 
so much rain fell there during that time as fre- 
quently falls here in twenty-four hours. The 
streams are kept from drying up by the melting 
of snow on the surrounding mountains. He 
cultivated a garden there, and had sold many a 
hill of potatoes for one dollar each on the ground, 
The people of Idaho are entirely dependent on 
irrigation for success in cultivating the land.— 
When he first went to California, society was bar- 
baric—drunkenness and dissipation ruled every 
where. But the vigilance committee has broken 
this up, and he thought San Francisco now bet- 
ter governed than some eastern cities. Gam- 
bling is now very common in Idaho, and profan- 
ity and robbery have prevailed to an alarming 
extent. He expressed the opinion that within 
a short time precious metals will be taken from 
the western mines to the amount of $200,000, 
000 per annum. 

THE TONTINE. 

The young men’s half-day school is suspen- 
ded for the season, and the advent of spring 
calls them to the ranks of labor, which we find 
to be but another and improving kind of school. 
The new and enlarged bag-rooms in the Ton- 
tine are fully manned, and by the expansion of 
business they already seem to be crowded 
nearly as much as were the former rooms. 
The new washing machinery in the basement 
works admirably. The washing for our family 
of over 200 is done in about a day and a half, 
dispensing with hand-work to the amount of 24 





days labor formerly required. The attic of the 





Tontine is being finished, and will contain sey- 
eral rooms, one of which is to serve as a Print- 
ing office, and as a studio for such as wish to 
meddle with the arts. 

BUILDING. 

Our builders are taking time by the forelock, 
and have already broken ground for three or 
four tenant houses, the erection of which is con- 
tracted for and commenced. Preparations have 
also begun at Willow Place for improving the 
water-power lately bought there. Though for 
several years past the Community has fancied 
that it was about to arrive at an end of its 
building enterprises, by which a pretty large 
aperture in its treasury department would be 
closed, that happy epoch seems now quite as 
distant as ever. 

THE OLD PRINTING-OFFICE. 

Situated over the Trap-Shop, it was always 
pervaded by the emanations of the room under 
neath. The gas, the dust, and the noise of forge 
and drop and wheel, were coming in by crack 
and key-hole and door ajar; and the press and 
its workers have held a forced possession this 
many a year, growing more and more untenable. 
Already upon their withdrawal, a procession of 
barrels from below, full of pans and dogs and 
nameless pieces of unfinished traps, have en- 
tered bodily and usurped the Editor’s chair, 
the proof-reader’s window, and the compositor’s 
leeway. And was the paper crowded out ? 
No, not exactly ; but there is an evident suita- 
bleness in its retiring from this business-focus 
of the Association to more academic precincts. 
Wallingford is Oneida’s study, removed some- 
what from its industrial din and excitement; and 
Tue Circvar, we predict, will issue from there 
greatly improved. 

BUSINESS ORGANIZATION. 

The following are some of the appointments 
this Spring. Chairman of the Business Board, 
G. D. Allen. Secretary of the same, C. A. 
Cragin. Treasurer, G. Campbell. Business- 
agents, G. Campbell, H. G. Allen. Book-keep- 
ers, J. J. Skinner, F. W. Smith. Statistician, 
J.J. Franks, of Bergen, N. J. Corresponding 
secretary, G. W. Noyes. Recording secretary, 
A. W. Carr. Stewards, G. Cragin, J. C. Ack- 
ley. Superintendent of Education, A. W. Carr. 
Architect, E. H. Hamilton. Superintendents 
of dykes and dams, J. Burt, J. N. Norton. The 
number of hired employees at the present time, 
aside from those engaged on contracts, is over 
sixty. 

GREEN-HOUSE. 

Turn we now to the flowers—those sportive 
creations which captivate us all the more surely 
from the fact that “they toil not, neither do they 
spin.” Their beauty is so spontaneous, and of 
the can’t-help-it, unconscious kind. Tere is the 
azalea, many-flowered, buoyant, purple robed ; 
its clusters float in the air with ethereal lightness, 
like a crowd of the winged angels of old imag- 
ination. Near by and in contrast with it are 
the opening buds of the rose-colored camelia— 
dense balls of bloom with a more earthly beauty 
in their exuberance. From the uncouth and 
arid stalk of the cactus, springs a blaze of car- 
mine petals, that might almost be taken for 
some tropical bird of fiery plumage alight upon 
a leafless twig. The Mexican lily is another 
large, red flower, in bloom; the variegated pe- 
tunias display their coquetry of painting, and 
the large Egyptian callas, children of the 
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Sphinx, soothe by their shell-like purity and 
calm. 
A RAID AT ART. 

“It is to be assumed,” says 
“that in a community like this, of two hundred 
and fifty members, there are two or three we 
ural sculptors; let us find out who they are.” 
So he prepares some clay (with what judg- 
ment he has, for he does not know exactly what 
js required), and erects a stand in one of our 
most frequented sitting-rooms, and puts the 
clay on it, with a notice as follows: “ All you 
young ladies and others, please try your un- 
known powers at modeling. A hand, a foot, a 
boot, or cap, or any familiar object is suitable} ; 
for copying. When made, do not destroy your 
work too soon.” Presently a group formed 
around it, and some began to dirty their fingers 
in the mud. It is childhood’s old sport again. 
One makes a chubby foot, another an attenu- 
ated hand, another a fish, and another a pipe. 
The door is open into the art, and down the 
vista of years we can see sculpture in the niches 
of our tower stair-case, in the bowers of the 
lawn. One use of making an attempt in any 
such line, is to find out what you cannot do, 
and so to highten your admiration of other’s 
gifts. - 


my friend G., 


BOOKS. 
Public reading of Irving’s Columbus at 
seven o’clock P.M., in the Hall; and in the 
bag-bee at one and one-half o’clock, Parton’s 
hook on Gen, Butler’s administration at New 
Orleans. There may be no obvious connection 
between these two personages and their acts, 
unless we make one by saying that the first 
was a discoverer and the other a recoverer of 
the parts about the Gulf. A more interesting 
book, perhaps, than any that has emanated of 
late from the scientific world, is Prof. Tyndall’s, 
entitled “Teat considered as a Mode of Mo- 
tion.” The discoveries recently made as to the 
nature and mode of action of heat, open quite 
a new world of thought and analogy to the ob- 
server. 
Wishing you due success, and counting on 
the visits of Tue Circuar to sandwich with gen- 
ial intercourse our weekly progress, we are 


Truly yours, OneEIDA. 


WALDEN * 


ago “ Walden” came before the 
public, but owing to unappreciative, if not thor- 
oughly hostile reviews, together with a strong 
suspicion on our part, of its egotism and eccen- 
tricity, it failed to get our attention. It is with 
some humiliation that we make this confession 
But some years later, we chanced to read a por. 
tion of an agricultural address by our author, on 
the “Succession of Forest Trees.” Tere is a 
man, thought we, who interrogates the squirrels 
and the trees to some purpose, and who does not 
deal in hearsay and old clothes; a man who 
stands wonderfully close to nature ; one, in fact, 
who has a habit of looking into the very atoms 
of a matter, 


Ten years 


Here, at the foot of Mt. Tom, amidst orchards, 
healthfully remote from the gossip, the bad 
odors, and the slums of large towns and cities, 
Wwe have set up our press. 


Ilere we take our 


stand to act as reporters for God and nature, 


* WALDEN; 
1863, 


By Heyry D. Tooreav. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 


and it is with a good degree of pleasure we call 
attention to so noteworthy phenomena as “ Wal- 
den” and its author. 

A true life may justly be called a compound 
motion—a diagonal resulting from two forces, 
neither of which can be implicitly obeyed nor 
wholly disobeyed. Do the can to ex- 
press the truth, it often happens that for every 


best we 


And so we go on between yea and nay. 
criticism, either of character 
one finds it necessary to bear in mind this dimly 
outlined philosophy. It is truly wonderful how 
much of the modern literature, full of Hindoo- 
ism, pantheism and other paganism, as it is, un- 
consciously goes to prove the New Testament 
the best statement and solution of the central 
life questions. We do not wish to make this 
writing a substitute for “Walden” itself; on the 
contrary, we intend to induce people to read it ; 
and later, we intend to make our author spe: ak 
for himself. Therefore, we will speak in general 
terms. “ Walden” is a picturesque and unique 
continuation of the old battle between the flesh 
and the spirit. It is a powerful yea in favor of 
the spirit, it is a novel and emphatic no to the 
flesh and fashion. It is the bold and sincere at- 
tempt of a young and educated man, who is not 
a technical Christian, to find the minimum due 
to his body, and the maximum due to his soul. 
We hail it asa helper. We do not feel called 
upon to follow its example, nor to invite others 
to do so. We may differ from its theology and 
sociology, but we cannot too heartily commend 
its philosophy, working so sincerely toward a 
high, spiritual life, its close and loving adhesion 
to nature, and its hatred of the conventional and 
trivial. We shall never hesitate to “speak the 
praises” of a man, however fractional he may be 
—in this case our man is a wonderfully perfee- 
ted fraction—if in behalf of his deep spiritual 
wants he dares to boldly contradict society and 
his own body. 


or of performance, 


Undoubtedly “ Walden” 
sincere and unatlected book that has recently 
issued from the press. nonchalant 
in style, still it is densely packed with new 
thought. 
and vitality. 
which is perhaps hardly equaled by that of Car- 
lyle. 
when we are under so much temptation to go to 
s to tell us what to find on the earth and 
Ona first view one 1s struck by 


is the most original, 
Easy and 


It comes tous warm with magnetism 
A strong influence goes with it, 


We stand in need of such formative books 


libraries 
under the water. 
an apparent simplicity and homeliness of style, 
but soon all this is transfused into a wonderful 
beauty. It is a book not only full of 
but it is nature itself. It is woody, 
strong with ground smells: 


nature, 
resinous, and 
there are none of 
the conventional scents of rose, pinks and vio- 
lets about it, but rather odors of birch, ginseng, 
and dunh-ciliaan. With all familiarity 
with nature, it is untainted by the pedantry 
and literalness of your mere technical men of 


its 


science. 
We shall now let the book speak for itself, 
and our readers judge for themselves. 
WALDEN. 
When I wrote the following pages, or rather the 
any neighbor, in a house which I had built myself, 
on the shore ‘of Walden Pond, in Concord, Massa- 


chusetts, and earned my living by the labor of my 
hands only. I lived there two years and two months. 





At present I ama sojourner in civilized life again. 


bulk of them, I lived alone, in the woods, a mile from | 


WHY I WENT TO THE Woops, 

I went to the woods because I wished to live de 
liberately, to front only the essential facts of life, and 
see if I could not learn what it had to teach, and not, 
when I came to die, discover that I had not lived. I 
did not wish to live what was not life, living is so dear ; 
nor did I wish to practise resignation, unless it was 
quite necessary. I wanted to live deep and suck out 
all the marrow of life, to live so sturdily and Spar 


tan-like as to put to rout all that was not life, to eut 
a broad swath and shave close, to drive life into a 
corner, and reduce it to its lowest terms, and, if it 


yea we make, there must be a corresponding nay. | proved to be mean, why then to get the whole and 
In al] | genuine meanness of it; and publish its meanness to 


the world; or if it were sublime, 
perience, and be able to give a true account of it in 
my next excursion. For most men, it appears to me, 
are in a strange uncert: linty about it, whether it is 
of the devil or of God, and have somerhat hastili 
concluded that it is the chief end of man here to 
“ Glorify God and enjoy him forever.” 


to know it by ex 


WHY I LEFT THE Woops. 

Lleft the woods for as good a reason as I went there 
Perhaps it seemed to me that I had seyeral more 
lives to live and could not spare any more time for 
that one. It is remarkable how easily and insensibly 
we fall into a particular route, and make a beaten 
track for ourselves. I had not lived there a week 
before my feet wore a path from my door to the 
pond-side ; and though it is five or six years since I 
trod it, it is still quite distinet. It is true, I fear that 
others may have fallen into it, and so he Ipe “l to keep 
it open. The surface of the earth is soft and im 
pressible by the feet of men; and so with the paths 
which the mind travels. How worn and dusty, 
then, must be the highways of the world, how deep 
the ruts of tradition and conformity! I did not 
wish to take a cabin passage, but rather to go before 
the mast and on the deck of the world, for there I 
could best see the moonlight amid the mountains. I 
do not wish to go below now. 

I learned this, at least, by my experiment; that if 
one advances confidently in the direction of his 
dreams, and endeavors to live the life which he has 
imagined, he will meet with success unexpected in 
common hours. He will put some things behind, 
will pass an invisible boundary ; new, universal, and 
more liberal laws will begin to establish themselves 
around and within him; or the old laws be expand 
ed, and interpreted in his favor in a more liberal 
sense, and he will live with the license of a higher 
order of beings. In proportion as he simplifies his 
life, the laws of the universe will appear less com 
plex, and solitude will not be solitude, nor poverty 
poverty, nor weakness weakness. If you have built 
castles in the air, your work need not be lost; that is 
where they should be. Now put your foundations 
under them. 

Ilis business philosophy, though more beautifully 
expressed elsewhere, is put in its most practical form 
in this 

LECTURE AN IRISHMAN 

1 tried to help him with my experience, 
that he was one of my nearest neighbors, 
too, who came a-fishing here, and looked like a 
loafer, was getting my living like himself; that I 
lived in a tight, light, and clean house, which hardly 
cost more than the annual rent of such a ruin as his 
commonly amounts to; and how, if he chose, he 
might in a month or two build himself a palace of his 
own; that I did not use tea, nor coffee, nor butter, 
nor milk, nor fresh meat, and so did not have to 
work to get them ; again, as I did not work hard, I 
did not have to cat hi ird, and it cost me but a trifle 
for my food; but as he began with tea, and coffee, 
and butter, and milk, and beef, he had to work hard 
to pay for them, and when he had worked hard he 
had to eat hard again to repair the waste of his sys 
tem,—and so it was as broad as it was long; indeed 
it was broader than it was long, for he was discon 
tented and wasted his life into the bargain; and yet 
he had rated it as a gain in coming to Ame rica, that 
here you could get tea, and coffee, and meat every day, 
But the only true America is that country where 
you are at liberty to pursue such a mode of life as 
may enable you to do without these, and where the 
state does not endeavor to compel you to sustain the 
slavery and war and other superfluous expenses 
which directly or indirectly result from the use of 
such things. For J purposely talked to him as if hi 
were a philosopher, or desired to be one. I should 
be glad if all the meadows on the earth were left in 
a wild state, if that were the consequence of men’s 
beginning to redeem themselyes. A man will not 
need to study history to find out what is best for hi 
own culture, But alas! the culture of an Irishman 
is an enterprise to be undertaken with a sort of moral 
bog hoe. told him, that as he worked so hard at 
bogging, he required thick boots and stout clothing 
| which yet were soon soiled and worn out, but I wore 
light shoes and thin clothing, which cost not half so 
much, though he might think that I was dressed 
like a gentleman, (which, however, was not the case.) 
land in an hour or two, without labor, but as a recrea 

tion, I could, if I wished, catch as many fish as] 
| should want for two days, or carn enough money to 


TO 
telling him 
and that | 
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support me a week. If he and his family would live 
simply, they might all go a huckle-berrying in the 
summer for their amusement. John heayed a sigh 
at this, and his wife stared with arms a-kimbo, and 
both appeared to be wondering if they had capital 
enough to begin such a course with, or arithmetic 
enough to carry it through. It was sailing by dead 
reckoning to them, and they saw not clearly how to 
make their port so; therefore I suppose they still 
take life bravely, after their fashion, face to face, 
viving it tooth and nail, not having skill to split its 
massive columns with any fine entering wedge, and 
rout it in detail ;—thinking to deal with it roughly, 
as one should handle a thistle. But they fight at an 
overwhelming disadvantage,—living, John Field, 
alas! without arithmetic, and failing so. 


tAMBLES FROM MOUNT TOM. 


In undertaking to scrutinize the mysteries or 
the beauties of nature, a good stock of ignorance, 
as well as a good stock of knowledge, is a very 
valuable capital to start with, provided we know 
how to put it to good use. There is, however, 
a difficulty in duly appreciating the value of the 
article, because, like the water we drink, it is so 
extremely common. The proper use of it seems 
to be in the first place to give us a sense of hu- 
mility; to make us appreciate the vast difference 
between us and the author of all the good and 
beautiful things that surround us in nature ; and 
to excite in us a vigorous, youthful appetite for 
investigation. There is not a sadder sight to be 
found than that of the man who imagines he has 
sold out his stock of ignorance in respect to 
some particular science or art, and has fairly 
pocketed its value in the solid specie of knowl- 
edge, and henceforth has nothing to do but to go 
jingling it around in the ears of his neighbors. 
In such cases we are inclined to suspect that 
more than half of his coins are brass buttons. 
It is a far better attitude for us to take each 
other by the hand, and say that we will go off 
in search of some of the good things that 
God has laid up in his great natural store-house, 
to gratify our mental or sentimental appetites. 
In such a spirit we need not fear that we shall 
not find an abundance of good things; for the 
whole universe is the store-house that we are at 
liberty to ransack. Indeed, why may we not 
think of the earth as an extensive plum-pudding, 
which, during the ages of the past, has been 
mixed, tempered and cooked; and which has 
not quite cooled at the center, into which who- 
ever is bold and persevering enough, may “ put 
his thumb and pull out a plum?’ In truth, 
this ancient specimen of cookery is still a vast 
advance on all modern performances in that 
line, inasmuch as notwithstanding the heat at 
the center, there are plenty of ices, as well as 
streams of gravy on its surface. As for the 
amount of food that it has furnished, there is 
no use in talking. All the races of men and 
animals that have existed from the beginning 
have not made an impression upon it yet. 


But we were speaking of the mental food 
that it contains. We propose, if the reader has 
no objections, to accompany him ina ramble 
about home in search of the article, presuming 
that our stock of ignorance will serve us in 
good stead for some of the necessary qualifica- 
tions for such an undertaking, assuming that we 
have as good eyes as the average, and not ex- 
pecting that we can see much deeper into a 
mill-stone or sand-stone than our neighbors. 
If we should sink « considerable part of our eapi- 
tal of ignorance, it would be a matter of no seri- 
ous regret, as there is no danger of exhausting 


It is said that “charity begins at home.” Why 
is it not a good rule also, that education begins 
at home? At any rate let us try it. Let us 
take a walk up the steep sides of Mount Tom a 
few rods southwest of our printing-office. 
What a great stone that is! It constitutes about 
sixteen feet of the fence that separates us from 
our southern neighbors, and is situated in an 
angle of the woods that opens towards the north- 
east. But then, if we are undertaking a scrutiny 
of bowlders why not be a little bolder ourselves, 
and pay a visit to the old king of all bowlders in 
this neighborhood. Te resides on the farm 
of Mr. R. Stevens, about two miles west of 
here. There is no danger that the friendly pro- 
prietor will suspect us of the design of pocketing 
it to set up in our cabinet. It stands close by 
the side of the road, on your left as you pro- 
ceed westward, a few rods beyond his house— 
an enormous mass of stone rising some fifteen 
or sixteen feet high, and extending forty feet or 
more in one direction and fifteen or twenty feet 
in another, and sunk to a considerable depth in 
the loamy soil which it rests upon. There it 
stands, utterly detached from any other rock, 
piquing our curiosity, and suggesting to all in- 
quiring minds such questions as these: How 
came it there? Did the Lord make it in its pres- 
ent detached and broken state? What power 
under heaven could ever move such a mighty 
weight? If it was ever moved, where did it come 
from? Sphynx questions are these, involving 
some close observation and study, ere we reach 
a conclusive answer. 

This giant-like rock seems to put on a 
bolder face and return our curious gaze with a 
stony stare, defying us to pry into his history. 
But let us not permit him to stare us out of coun- 
tenance so. Iam inclined to think that if we 
look sharp enough we shall find where he keeps 
his records, and then if we are only patient and 
careful, we shall be able to wring some of his 
secrets away fromhim. Observe here on the 
north-west side, the rock has a comparatively 
smooth as well as a nearly perpendicular surface. 
Look here ; on the ground beside it lies another 
great mass of rock of the same kind, with a face 
exactly corresponding to the first mentioned 
perpendicular face, but reclining away from it at 
such an angle that we can walk upon it without 
much difficulty. Notice also this depression of 
two feet or more that slants in near the edge of 
the perpendicular rock, extending the whole 
length of the surface and see how exactly it cor- 
responds with that protrusion along the lower 
edge of the reclining surface. Note also the 
angle formed by the two surfaces, and you can- 
not but conclude that the lower edges are pretty 
close to each other, though the soil hides them 
from our sight. Putting these evidences all to- 
gether, we must conclude that these two surfaces 
once matched each other, that these two 
rocks were once one, and that some power has 
split them asunder. Therefore the proposition 
that there is a power in nature that can split 
these great bowlders asunder, is clearly settled 
in ow minds. This proposition is founded on a 
rock, and nothing can upset it. Without stop- 
ping to inquire what this power is, let us step 
around on the southeast side. Ilere the perpen- 
dicular side presents full as much evidence of 
this same cleaving process haying transpired at 
some former period, as we have found on the 





our supply for a long time to come, 


northwest side, only we do not find the surface 


that it parted from. It is just as easy then to be- 
lieve that this whole rock was originally split 
away from some other mass corresponding to it 
in character, as itis to believe that this smaller 
piece was split away from the surface before 
mentioned. But where is the rock, or stone 
quarry from which it was split? Evidently not 
so near but that this piece must have moved a 
very considerable distance, for there is a loamy 
soil around, to the distance of thirty rods and no 
signofa quarry. True, yonder is a sugar-loaf 
shaped hill, some sixty or seventy feet high, the 
top of which is perhaps fifty or sixty rods distant ; 
and we can imagine that the time was, when this 
hill was considerably higher and more precipi- 
tous than now, and that this great mass was 
detached by its own gravity, and rolled to its 
present position. So here we have one means 
by which we can account for the existence of 
bowlders in certain situations. 


But it will be observed that this cause will ac- 
count for the origin of those bowlders only, which 
are in pretty close proximity to some hill of re- 
spectable hight. How then shall we account 
for the great quantity of them scattered all over 
the country north of us. There is one that is 
probably over half as large as this one, that 
stands by a trout brook about two miles further 
north. Let us go and examine it. There it is 
close by the brook with the water running under 
one edge. (Ifow fine a place from which to pull 
atrout!) But notice the rock; it is the same 
hard kind of black rock as the other, and its top is 
ten or twelve feet above the water. Now let us 
go and look at this rising ground on either side 
of the valley. It is a coarse, red gravel, having 
no resemblance tothe rock. Let us go up the 
yalley where the rock which underlies this soil, 
comes to the surface, or crops out, as geologists 
say. There you sce it looks like a great, steep, 
gravel bank on the side of the valley, bare of 
vegetation. There near the top you can see the 
rock that the gravel comes from. Let us scram- 
ble up and examine it more closely. Yousee it 
is a conglomeration of coarse gravel made of 
rounded stones, some of them weighing three 
or four pounds. The geologists very appropri 

ately call it conglomerate rock. 


Now it is evident enough that our bowlder 
could never have come from this kind of rock, 
and if you are disposed to take the pains to ex- 
amine, you will discover that there is nothing 
else but this conglomerate to be found for miles 
around, unless we except these black, solid bowl- 
ders, similar to the one above described, of 
which you may count a dozen or more in sight. 
Where is the power and what the means that 
brought them here? Let us think. Did you 
ever notice on our green, smooth, river mead- 
ows, little irregular piles of sand and gravel, 
sometimes containing stones of considerable 
size? The mowers have sometimes taken spe- 
cial notice of them to their sorrow. How did 
they get there? Evidently in ice rafts which 
were stranded on the meadows during the 
spring freshets. This we have actually seen. 
The severe cold of winter freezes the river 
along the edge, and where there isa gravel 
bank and the river is shallow, of course the 
gravel is frozen into the ice, sometimes to a con- 
siderable depth. And hence when the ice is car- 
ried off by the spring freshets, the gravel and 





stones which are frozen into the ice must go 
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with it, and be deposited wherever the ice is 
deposited and melted. 

“But what has this to do with these great 
bowlders,” you will ask? “Your little half 
bushels of gravel bear no comparison with the 
great bowlders.” 

Well, be not impatient; I was only thinking 
of what power there is in nature, under our 
own observation, that can carry stones of any 
size, any distance; and here we have found it. 
Do not these rafts freighted with gravel natur- 
ally suggest to your mind what we are told 
about icebergs on the ocean? Sailors and 
travelers credibly inform us that these enor- 
mous ocean rafts sometimes have very dirty 
faces. In fact they find great masses of earth 
ane rock frozen in them. Of course these are 
all dumped down on the bottom of the ocean 
(no doubt to the great astonishment of the 
fishes) wherever the icebergs are melted. 
As for the size of these icebergs, the following 
ascertained facts will help us to conceive of it. 
We will suppose that there is a piece of ice ten 
feet thick floating in the water. Nine feet of it 
will be beneath the surface and one foot above 
it. Icebergs have often been observed over 
one hundred feet above the water. Of course 
they must have been more than nine hundred 
feet beneath the surface. We are informed also 
that they often cover an area equal to a square 
mile, and sometimes much more. There is a 
raft big enough to carry any of the stones we 
have yet noticed about here. 

“Well, that accounts very satisfactorily for 
loose earth and bowlders on the bottom of the 
ocean, and when the sea dries up, and I settle 
down on a farm there, and have to pick up stones, 
no doubt I shall feel sufficiently indignant at 
those icebergs ; but pray what has all that to 
do with these very practical bowlders that sur- 
round us here ?” 

A great deal todo with it. It is my opin- 
ion that this whole country was once the bottom 
of the sea; and that our old friend Jack Frost 
used to be much more of a business character in 
his younger days than he is now. The old gen- 
tleman has made his fortune and retired to his 
country seats, those ice-palaces at the poles; and 
he only sends out a few of his ice ships nowadays, 
just for his own amusement, and to give us some 
idea of the large business he used to do in that 
line when he was in his prime. 

Pa I should like to have you prove all 

Perhaps I shall not be able to make itall 
perfectly conclusive to your mind, but Iam wil- 
ling to try. Suppose we take another ramble 
next week. u. J. 8. 








REPORTING FOR ORDERS. 


The following letter is too good to be sent to ‘the paper-mill, 
or filed away for future generations. We think it would do the 
writer no harm or discredit, if we should publish his name with 
it. But out of respect to his cautious policy we give simply 
the letter without name or date: 

ToJ. uN. My pear BroTuER:—It is my birth- 
day, and I would consecrate these hours to God and 
communion with you respecting matters of greatest 
moment to me. 

Four or five years ago I wrote to you. I did not 
then think it would be so long before I should write 
to you again. But you have been in all my 
thoughts. You published a part of my letter and 
added a most pertinent criticism which cut to the 
heart ; but it was received as it was given, in love. 
Never before did this scripture, Ist Cor. 13, come 
home as it has since, and it has been my way of es- 
cape from many a heart trouble. 

: Twenty-three years ago I read Fourier. The 
ideal was beautiful and the theory philosophical ; 
but my response was, “ human nature is not the ma- 
terial to incorporate in such relations.” Next came 
Ballou’s Hopedale Community, near which I lived 
several years, haying a pleasant acquaintance with 
the good man who organized it. But it degener- 
ated into a joint-stock company, and the property 


ell inte - 
te}} into the hands of a few; the Bible came into 


low esteem—strange notions crept in, and it melted 
away. About ten years ago I heard of the Eben- 
ezer Community near Buffalo, N. Y., claiming to 
have been organized and to be superintended by the 
Holy Ghost. Nothing could be better . an this, if 
genuine. As, however, they were Germans, and did 
not speak our language, and their internal economy 
was secret, I could not come to a satisfactory con- 
clusion respecting them. 

All this time I had heard of the Perfectionists, and 
had judged of them as the world-church does, 
through my own prejudices, viz., as Free-Love 
(which meant to me Free-Lust) Antimonian En- 
thusiasts who would soon come to nothing. But 
my heart so thirsted to reconcile human life with 
the high precepts of Jesus, and to find how social 
relations might be harmonized under the Gospel, 
and for a perfect form of fellowship in Christ, under 
the Gospel, that I was led some six years ago to 
send for the Berean, and a year or more after for 
Bible Communism. Since that time your Commune 
and doctrines have been constantly before me, and 
the conviction has been growing deeper that you are 
right. I now read the Bible more intelligently than 
ever before. Ihave found more liberty of spirit, 
victory over the flesh, harmony within myself, and 
singleness of purpose, &c. Iam with you in heart so 
far as I know you, and long for your fellowship. But 
I have confessed this to none but God, and this with 
fear. Ihave a question of conscience about doing 
so. ‘Conscience makes cowards of us all,” and it 
may be an evil conscience in me to hesitate. The 
point is, that the world and the church in their ig- 
norance of you, and their prejudice, would shut 
their ears against me and so I should be able to do 
them no good. Usefulness is a first considera- 
tion. [ Not quite—Hd. Cir.] So far as I have your 
principles in my heart they haye worked out in my 
preaching, but with so much instinctive caution as 
not to identify me with you distinctly. I have quite 
too much of the Nicodemus and Thomas spirit about 
me to be happy as Iam, and I write to you now 
that I may get advice and help. If God’s wisdom 
and loye are with you, you will give freely as you 
have received, and J will follow it so far as Tecan recog- 
nize it, whatever it may cost. I value His truth and 
love more than all else. Iam ready to confide all 
my inner life to those who are in Christ—willing to 
confess all I am or have been to them. “ His grace 
so sweetens all our shame, and covers all our guilt.” 

In principle and purpose I have for a long time 
held myself and all I possess consecrate to Christ. 
But my trouble has been that the nominal church 
makes no provision for the relations implied in the 
love of Christ, but in their outward relations be- 
ing as the world is, their fellowship must be con- 
fined to the intellectual and spiritual, which finding 
no field of development in the actual, i.e. in real 
life, it remains latent or dies out altogether. I am 
fully convinced that perfect community of interests 
is the logic of Christ’s precepts ; and why this should 
not extend to all externals I cannot understand. 
The only excuse for or objection to this, is depravity. 
But why retain a wicked heart in the midst of such 
provisions as the boundless grace of Christ has 
made for us? 

From all the internal evidence which I get in your 
writings, yours is the ultimate state of saved society 
—the ripe fruit of the Christian system,which has been 
growing these eighteen hundred years. Bur am I 


these ayowals I feel the nearness increasing, and that 
I am joined to youin sweet fraternity and draw 
with you larger and richer nutrition from the great 
central heart which infuses the living blood through 
all the body on earth. Does this overture meet a 
response as cordial as the impulse which inspires it? 
May I place myself more fully under the tuition of 
the Spirit through you ? 

That the divine authority and power of the Prim- 
itive Church are the privilege of the body of Christ, in 
this age, Ido believe. Itisin the legacy declared 
in his will and Testament, and it is a fraud of world- 
ly unbelief to deny us our rights under that instru- 
ment which must stand “though heaven and earth 
pass away.” I have been unceasing these seven 
years past testifying in my preaching the unity of 
the body of Christ in spirit and estate, and that the 
fruit of the Holy Ghost on the day of Pentecost was 
a type of the divine endowments to be looked for in 
these latter days. All I now desire to know is, 
through whom does the master now speak? “ The 
fruits” in your association as represented, appear 
such as might be expected to result from divine in- 
spiration. If the fact may be so certified as to re- 
move remaining hesitation, which is now little, I 
should respond with great joy to, and take part in 
the “ policy of enlargement” indicated in the article 
“ Organic Ideas” in the Cirewlar of Sept. 17th, and 
should deem it a high privilege to consecrate all I 
have in buildings and lands, to the object you are 
pursuing. It has occurred to me that there might 
be many in the large circle of your correspondence, 
who would be ripe to unite in the appropriation of 
these possessions in this beautiful fertile country, on 
which we might write “ Holiness to the Lord.” 

I have penned this letter with fear and trembling ; 
for the ties of kindred and the net work of religious 
fellowship, as wide as the whole country, and woven 
by twenty-three years in the itinerant ministry of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and a year in the army 
as private—nurse and chaplain—are involved. But 
it shall be the greatest joy of my life to bring all 
without reserve to the altar, only regretting that it is 
so little, so marred and so poor, in person and estate, 
that I have to devote. Before me is the great Red 
Sea of the pride, prejudice, selfishness and unbelief 
of the human family, and behind are the taskma 
ters. J report for orders, 

This communication is not intended for the public 
eye, but my heart yearns in eager loye for the tellow- 
ship of those who are near Christ. 

Yours in the Lord, a 


PROPOSAL FOR A NATIONAL RECOGNI. 
TION OF CHRIST. 

About two months ago a conversation was held at 
Pittsburg, Pa., by the Reformed Presbyterian Synod, 
commonly known as the Covenanters, to consider 
the question of an amendment of the Constitution of 
the United States, so that it shall contain a distinct 
recognition of the Divine Government, and of Jesus 
Christ as Ruler among the nations. Resolutions 
expressive of the paramount importance of such a 
step, and a memorial to Congress asking it to adopt 
measures for such amending of the Constitution, 
were adopted. (These Resolutions and the acompany 
ing memorial, were published in Te Crreunar for 
Feb. 4.) A Committee was also appointed to prepare 
and present an address to the President, on the sub 





justified in receiving what is so manifestly a new dis- 
pensation, on simple internal evidence? How many 
sects have arisen and flourished only the life-time of | 
their founders! How many things there are most 
beautiful in theory but badin practice! The success 
of your mode of life which you report, is indeed an 
evidence that you have the true “ foundation.” I un- | 
derstand the guidance of direct inspiration is claimed. | 
Are there not evidences of Divine authority which do not | 
appear in your published works? I would not be 
classed with “a wicked and perverse generation a 
who sought “a sign.’ But to go wrong in Religion, | 
where all good for eternity is involved, is to make a| 
fatal blunder. Caution is better than repentance. 
This much I will confess: your mode of life ap- 
pears more desirable than any other, and as I see} 





you, I loye you plore than uny others, As I make 


ject. This Committee waited on Mr. Lincoln, sever 
al weeks ago, and read the following address, which 
presents the question very fairly before the country 


To Hlis Excellency Apnauwam Lixcoun, President of 
the United States, 

We are here, Mr. President, as the representative 
and by the appointment of the Reformed Presby 
terian Synod, whose people are familiarly known a» 
Covenanters. We are the ecclesiastical descendants 
of the men who framed the National Covenant of 
Scotland and the Solemn League of a later date, and 
who adhered, through good and through evil report 
to the great principles of civil and religious free- 
dom embodied in these national deeds. Two hun 
dred years ago, our fathers fought and won the bat 
tles of liberty under a banner whose inscription has 
passed into history—“ Christ's Crown and Covenant 
Our history aad tradition’s as well as conviction of 
duty to God and our country in a great and event 


. . : t i ‘ witli 
ful erisis, have constrained us to seek Geen With 
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your Excellency in regard to some matters that ap- | 
pear to us of vital moment to the welfare of the 
nation. | 

We have been sent here, Mr. President, by the su- | 
preme council of our Church, to represent to you | 
our profound conviction that the calamities that 
have befallen our beloved land are due, not merely 
to the nation’s complicity in the crime of Slavery, 
but to its long-continued forgetfulness of God, His 
Christ, and His Law. Christian in the masses of its 
population, and Christian also to some extent in the 
spirit of itsadministrations, the United States can- 
not, in any other than a very qualified sense, be call- 
ed a Christian nation. In its constituted and organ- 
ic form, our nation recognizes no God, no Bible, no 
Savior, and in so far, we say it with feelings of deep- 
est humiliation and grief, is open to the charge of a 
practical atheism and unbelief. The Christian pa- 
iriot feels abashed as he looks in vain through the 
Constitution, the fundamental law of the empire, for 
the smallest recognition of Almighty God as the 
source of all legitimate power and authority, and the 
author of the beneficial institution of civil Govern- 
ment—of Jesus, the Lord of All, to whom, as the 
Governor among the nations, the Prince of the Kings 
of the Earth, King of Kings and Lord of Lords, all 
national organizations are directly responsible—of 
the holy scriptures, the supreme and only infallible 
euide in civil, as in religious affairs. The Consti- 
tution of a Christian people, in propriety and of 
right, ought to be Christian, not nominally merely, 
but positively and in fact. On the supposition that 
the nation should perish, as great empires before it 
have done, and no memorial of it remain save its 
Constitution, admirable and unrivaled as it is in 
many respects, the future chronicler of its history 
would be unable to learn from it who was the nation’s 
God, and what its religion. From the beginning, it 
has been part of our received faith that the national 
organization is essentially defective in these particu- 
lars, and on this ground have felt ourselves called 
upon to utter a voice of remonstrance and _ protest, 
and to practice in accordance therewith. 

Mr. President, the salvation of our country is an 


our country and people, for we know that God will 
honor them who honor Him. For more than sixty 
— we have declined both ecclesiastical and po- 
itical fellowship with slaveholders, and to-day not | 
a traitor’s breath defiles the communion of the 
Church to which we belong. Receive from ourselves 
personally, from the venerable assembly in whose 
name we are here, from the whole Christian commu- 
nity with which we are identified, assurance of cor- 
dial sympathy in your most trying position, and 
under the dread responsibilities that you are called 
to bear. And we will not cease to invoke on your 
behalf the wisdom that is from above, which is first 
pure and then peaceable, and to implore that under 
the guidance of Him who is first King of Righteous- 
ness, you may lead forth the nation from the dark 
and tangled labyrinth into which it has come, to 
complete and perpetual freedom, and in order to this 
end, to that knowledge of the truth which alone can 
make it free, and to that righteousness in which only 
the nation isexalted. And who knoweth, Mr. Presi- 
dent, whether thou art come to the kingdom for 
such a time and end as this ? 


TROUBLE IN THE SANCTUM. 

News-Fisher. Here’sa string of Items condensed 
from the New-York papers. But— 

Editor. But what? Are you afraid youll have 
to contradict them next week ? 

News-Fisher. Some of the latest of them haven’t 
been contradicted and confirmed more than two or 
three times. Iam a little afraid of them. 

Editor. Throw them out then. We can wait till 
they get their certainty. Better stale news, or none 
at all, than false news. 


NEWS ITEMS. 
—A mecting for the benefit of the thirty thousand 








end intensely desired by us. We labor for it, and 
we make supplication for it to the living God, the 
Savior of all, but especially of those that believe. 
In calling the nation to the duty of humiliation and | 
fasting, you have told us that God is visiting in | 
punishment for national sins. The words were fitly 


poor sewing women of New York, was held on the 
21st inst. in the hall of the Cooper Institute. Hon. 
Charles P. Daly presided, and speeches were made 
by Rev. Mr. Milburn and Mr. Beach of the New York 
Sun. The women themselves also came forward and 


chosen. The heart of the whole Christian people | ¢Xhibited various articles of apparel, such as shirts, 


responds to them fully and without hesitation. So} drawers, hayersacks, all carefully made, for which 


plain is it that he that runneth may read. We can-| the manufacturers allowed them at the rate of seven, 


not, if we would, close our eyes to the fact that the 
nation has on hand a greater controversy than eyen 
that forced upon it by the conspiracy and treason of 
the slaveholding States. God has _a controversy 
with the land on account of its sin. Its greatest sin, 
we cannot but think, is its oversight of the claims 
of the divine Government, aggravated a thousand 
fold in that it was done at a time when Prince Mes- 
siah had wrought for the nation a great deliverance 
in saving it from the yoke of British oppression. 
Ie has said that “all the nations that forget God 
shall be turned into hell” (Ps. 9: 17)—“ that kings 
and judges who will not kiss the Son shall perish 
under the kindlings of his wrath” ( Ps. 2; 12)—“ that 
the kingdom that will not honor and serve Christ 
and his cause, shall perish, yea, shall be utterly 
wasted” (Isa. 60: 12). These are true and faithful 
sayings, and we deprecate above all things their 
illustration and fulfillment in the future of our coun- 
try, as in the past of empires great as ours. Histo- 
ry, almost as clearly as the Bible itself, attests that 
a nation not having at its basis the great principles 
of Christianity, stands upon a most insecure founda- 
tion. Looking at the matter, therefore, in the light 
of history, and in the light of Divine Revelation, it 
is our profound conviction that the only hope for 
our country’s abiding pacification and tranquil- 
ity, and for its future greatness and prosperity, lies 
in such a reconstruction of the national edifice as 
will make the stone rejected of our builders the 
headstone of the corner. 

Cherishing these convictions, sense of duty to- 
ward God and our country has brought us here. 
We are encouraged by your known character, by 
your official antecedents, your recognition of the na- 
tion’s crimes, your publicly-expressed testimony on 
the behalf of God and the claims of his throne and 
law, to believe that you will listen to our repre- 
sentations, and give to them patient and serious 
consideration. While not presuming by any means 
to dictate a course of procedure with reference to 
it, we feel emboldened to ask that you lend, in what- 
ever way you think most effectual to gain the end, 
the influence of your exalted position, to secure such 
a change in the national organization as will give it 
a thorough Christian character, by incorporating 
into its fundamental law a distinct recognition of 
the being and providence of God, of the dominion 
of Jesus Christ, and of the Divine law as dominant 
and supreme in its obligation, and further, as will 
make involuntary servitude, save as punishment for 
crime, a legal impossibility everywhere within the 
limits of the national domain. 

Mr. President, thy servants are true men, and no 
spies. In making our suit, we seek the welfare of 


| ; _ 
| four and one-sixth, and one and one-fourth cents per 


|article; for fine shirts with more stitching, sixteen 
cents were allowed. By the closest application 
from seven A. M. to nine P.M. a woman could 
earn sixteen and one-fourth cents; by working from 
six till eleven, twenty-two and one-half cents could 
be earned ; thirty-two cents per day was the highest 
wages a woman could earn making fine shirts. 
Out of this miserable sum the voor sewing woman 
must furnish her own thread. The names of the 
manufacturers who thus grind the faces of the poor, 
were called for, and assurance was given that at the 
proper time they should be given to the public. 

—We notice that the statement is made in the news- 
papers, that tin pipes are now made use of for warm- 
ing factory buildings by steam, and are meeting 
with much favor. Among the advantages claimed 
for them are—saving of expense, the cost of fitting 
up being less than one half that of iron pipe, less 
time and less steam to secure the same degree of 
heat in the building, and less expense for repairs. 
These pipes are said to be in successful use in forty 
different factories in New England. 


—Reports by the latest arrivals from Europe, say 
that the Archduke Maximilian, and the Arch- 
duchess had arrived in Paris, and were received by 
Louis Napoleon with all honor. They were also to 
visit London, and afterward embark in an Austrian 
ship of war, escorted by two French vessels, direct 
for their new Mexican empire. The new Emperor 
accepts a war debt of 230 million francs. After his 
arrival in Mexico, a Mexican army will be organ- 
ized under French auspices, and a portion of the 
French army will remain for some time in the coun- 
try. When this programme has been carried out, 
France will consider herself disembarrassed of Mexi- 
can affairs. 

—The Danish war threatens to embroil Europe. 
The Austrian-Prussian troops have advanced farther 
into Jutland. Several engagements between them 
and the Danes have taken place, and the latter are 
reported to have sustained severe losses. The Danes, 
}on the other hand, have declared a blockade of 





army in readiness to operate against Sweden, if Swe- 
den becomes an ally of France and England. <Aus- 
tria professes to be ready to take part in a Euro- 
pean conference, and consents to an armistice with 
Denmark, withdrawing the Austrian and Prussian 
troops from Jutland, if the Danes will evacuate Dap- 
pel and Alse, and will cease to capture German 
ships, and will restore all the prizes they have made. 

—A successful expedition in the Red River region 
in Louisiana is reported. Gen. A. J. Smith landed 
his forces from transports, a few miles below Fort 
de Russey. <A rebel force under Gen. Dick Taylor 
promptly marched against him with the design of 
intercepting operations against the fort. Skirmish- 
ing commenced on Gen. Smith’s left flank. Gen. 
Smith, however, sueceeded in reaching the fort 
three hours before the main body of the Rébels 
came up. A charge was made, the fort was easily 
taken with 283 prisoners and eleven guns with some 
small arms. The Rebels have thus lost their strong- 
est fortifications on the Red River. 


A navy officer contributes the following to Lur- 
pers Monthly : 


Sam is our ward-room steward; and not content 
with being the prince of stewards, he occasionally 
does a stroke of business in the money-lending way 
among the men. The other day one of the men on 
the sick-list borrowed some money of Sam, which 
coming to the ears of the officers, some of them took 
him to task aboutit. “Sam,” said the Paymaster, 
“how much interest did you charge?” “ Not much, 
Sir,” said Sam. “ Well, how much?—twenty per 
cent?” “Oh dear, no, Sir,” “ Fifteen?’ “No, in- 
deed, Sir.’ “Ten?” “No,no.” “ Well, five, then ?” 
“Good gracious, Sir!” exclaimed Sam, in holy horror, 
“do you take me for a Skylark?’ [ Shylock, he 
probably meant.] “ Well, then, how much did you 
charge?” asked the Paymaster. ‘“ Well, Sir, I tells 
you: [lef him have five dollars and a half for tree 
days, and I only charged him two dollars and a 
half of interest!” 

“Sam, you scoundrel!” exclaimed the Paymaster, 
“you are a Shylock.” 

“ But, think of de risk, Sir,” said Sam, in extenu- 
ation; “think of de risk. Why, de man was in de 
doctor's hands !” 

The laugh that followed at the expense of our 
worthy surgeon may be imagined, not described. 


—Another correspondent sends the following tu 
the same Magazine: 


A few years since a traveling geologist lectured in 
our town, and in one of his discourses dwelt at some 
length on the theory “that the peculiarity of New 
England, in having so many rocks and stones on 
and in her soil, was owing to icebergs from northern 
climes containing them, which, when driven into the 
warmer waters then covering our region, melted and 
deposited their freight in such profusion over the 
hills and valleys.” 

A few days after I happened to call on an old far 
mer friend, whom I found engaged in picking up 
stones from a field almost covered with them. 

“ Well, Eben,“ said I, “ what do you think ofthe 
theory that all these rocks came from the north in 
icebergs ?” 

“ Don’t know,” said Eben, slowly straightening 
up, With a stone in each hand. “May be true; but, 
if ‘tis, must ha’ been a mighty warm season when 
they went over my farm!” 


—John Wesley, the founder of Methodism, when 
one day riding through the country, was saluted by a 
fellow who was lying in a ditch. 

“ Halloo, Father Wesley, I’m glad to see you. 
How do you do ?” 

“Tdon’t know you,” said Mr, W., reining up his 
horse. “ Who are you!” 

“Don’t know me! Why, sir, you are the very 
man who converted me!” 

“IT reckon Iam,” said Mr. Wesley, putting spurs 
to his horse, “ at least one thing is evident —the 
Lord had nothing to do about it.” 








Note from The Circular Office, 


Mount Tom, Marcu 20. 
To the“ Old Folks at Home’ at Onetda— 


DEAR ALL:—While we are at work on the paper, 
wondering whether it will please, we think of you 
more than of all the world beside. To you we offer 
THE CIRCULAR for systematic crrricism. Will you 
be so kind as to devote one of your eyening meetings 
every week, to a discussion of the merits and demer- 
its of the next previous number of the paper, and 
send us a full report? 








seyeral towns. Russia in the meantime holds an 
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